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Among the States 





q 
Reorganization Studies.—Studies of state government 
reorganization currently are under way in twenty 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Appropriations for this 
purpose total $816,613, not including monies regularly 
appropriated to legislative councils and other state ad- 
ministrative agencies which are making reorganization 
studies. 

In some states interim legislative committees have 
been appointed to survey all phases of the operations 
of state government; a number will consider also the 
necessity for constitutional revision. In others special 
commissions have been set up to recommend state re- 
organization to reduce expenditures and increase eff- 
ciency, possibly through consolidation of functions. Most 
of the reports are due by late 1950 or early 1951, for 
consideration at the next regular sessions of the legisla- 
tures. 

States in which studies are being made are Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, 
lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. 

* 
State Government Employment.—Employees of all 
state governments totalled 983,000 in April, 1949, an 
increase of 23,000 since January, according to recent 
Census Bureau Average monthly earnings of 
state personnel amounted to $200 compared with $185 
in 1948 and $152 in 1946. Rate of growth of state em- 
ployment has slowed during the past two years. State 
governments accounted for one-sixth of all persons on 
public payrolls—federal, state, and local—in April, 1949. 
They had not quite half as many employees as the fed- 


reports. 


eral government and about one-third as many as all local 
governments combined. 
e 

Highway Construction.—For the first time since the 
war, competitive bidding has increased on state highway 
construction Middle West. 
Drop in prices and competition in bidding have con- 
tributed to considerable increase in highway construc- 
tion. Contracts totalling $215 million recently have been 


projects throughout the 


let in Wisconsin, according to the state highway engineer. 
® 

Reorganization in New Hampshire.-New Hamp- 
shire’s “Little Hoover Commission” on state reorganiza- 
tion has tentatively approved plans for establishment of 
anew public works agency which incorporates the 
state highway department, now operating outside the 
budget. The new agency also would be granted the 
power to award contracts now vested in the comptroller 
and to award capital construction contracts now handled 
by using agencies. It would be responsible for standards 
of plant operation and maintenance, would supervise 
capital construction, now done by private consultants, 
would handle dam construction and inspection functions 
of the water resources board, and also the operation and 
maintenance of state-owned dams. 


I 


State Agencies on Alcohol Problems.—Thirteen state 


agencies responsible for investigation of alcoholism 
have taken preliminary steps toward organization of a 
Conference of State Agencies on Problems of Alcohol. 
-articipating in the final decision to recommend the 
establishment of such an organization were representa- 
tives from Alabama, Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Temporary officers and committees have 
been named pending official approval of the organiza- 
tion by the participant states. 


Lake Champlain Basin.—A new interstate agency was 
brought into being recently when the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation and 
the Vermont Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
agreed to organize the Interstate Commission on the 
Lake Champlain Basin. This body, which will rely on 
existing facilities of the two states in its operation, will 
seek as its basic objective “to foster and encourage the 
development of the resources” of the basin. The new 
commission plans to undertake surveys and research ac- 
tivities to determine the most effective means of de- 
veloping the Lake Champlain area, and to give full sup- 
port to implementation of such development. 
® 


Rent Control.—Wisconsin became the first state ac- 
tually to lift federal rent controls when its law became 
effective August 5. The Texas law goes into effect Oc- 
tober 20. It permits municipalities to establish rent con- 
trols by local law. The Nebraska law, passed over the 
governor's veto, decontrols rents in the state November 
5 or before. When the governor notifies the Office of the 
Housing Expediter of the law’s intent, the state act will 
become effective. The Alabama law does not become 
effective until May, 1950. Rent control has been lifted 
on the initiation of municipalities with the approval of 
the governors in a total of 137 places in twenty states. 


Conservation Conference.—The Ninth Eastern States 
Conservation Conference, sponsored jointly by the 
Massachusetts Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
and the Council of State Governments, was held in Bos- 
ton August 25-26. 

Welcomed by Governor Paul A. Dever at the opening 
session, the conference heard addresses on a variety of 
conservation topics. Samuel T. Dana, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion and a member of the Task Force on Natural Re- 
sources, Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, described recommendations 
for an improved national program to conserve our nat- 
ural resources. 

Operating in concurrent sections, the conference cov- 
ered a wide range of matters including river basin de- 
velopment and power resources; the proposed New 
England Development Authority Compact; waiter pol- 














lution control; activities of interstate agencies in water 
resources; cooperation in Atlantic coastal fisheries; for- 
est management and cutting practices, and taxation 
policies; and beach and shore erosion. A special meeting 
was held to lay plans for organization of the Northeast- 
ern Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact, approved 
by six northeastern states this year. Senator Richard H. 
Lee of Massachusetts was the conference chairman. At- 
tendance was approximately 150, a new high. 


Lake Tahoe Conference.—More than ninety federal, 
state, and county officials from Nevada and California 
met recently to study problems of the Lake Tahoe area. 
Representatives of localities on the lake joined with 
them. On the first day health problems were studied, with 
discussions by the heads of state agencies in both states 
concerned with pollution and sanitation. The second 
day’s meeting discussed fish and wildlife problems, water 
supply, real estate development safeguards, traffic regu- 
lation, and fire and police protection. 

The conference authorized its chairman to appoint a 
four-man continuing committee from the two states to 
reexamine and reappraise problems of the area. It re- 
quested the committee to study types of interstate or- 
ganizations in various parts of the country, determine 
what type might best answer Lake Tahoe area needs, 
and report its recommendations. 


Retirement Payments.—The Iowa State Employment 
Security Commission, which administers the public em- 
ployee retirement act in that state, has completed its 
second year of operation. During the two-year period 
$600,000 was paid out and 22,078 checks were issued. 
Payment was made out of a fund which was developed 
by contributions of one per cent each, by the state and 
employee, of the latter’s salary. All public employees 
except elective officials participate in the program. lowa 
is one of thirty-two states with state retirement systems. 


Sea Lamprey.—Four states—Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, and Pennsylvania—have established special 
agencies, in some instances legislative interim commis- 
sions, to investigate serious damage to the Great Lakes 
fishing industry by the sea lamprey, an eel-shaped para- 
site which destroys lake fish, particularly trout. Whether 
due to overfishing or to destruction by the sea lamprey, 
trout production had dropped in Lake Huron from an 
average of 1,720,000 pounds a year to less than 5,000 
pounds in 1948, and trout production in Lake Michigan 
was but one-sixth of the normal catch. A similar situa 
tion exists in other lakes. Concerned over this threat to 
the $12-million-a-year fishing industry in the Great 
Lakes, Congress recently appropriated $256,000 to carry 
out a special investigation. 

Meantime, the Florida State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission has reported that hundreds of tons of 
dead fish from Lake Okeechobee—literally beaten to 
death—were washed ashore at the time of the August 
hurricane. 

* 


New York Group Meets.—The New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation held its an- 
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nual executive conference at Westport, New York, on 
September 12 and 13. This conference, which traqj. 
tionally leads to the introduction and enactment of 
legislation affecting interstate relations, was attended by 
well over 100 state officials, including guests from the 
commissions on interstate cooperation in the adjoining 
states. Highlighted this year were problems of welfare 
administration, water pollution control, forestry, and 
automobile title laws. 
a 


Public Works for Alaska.—A recently signed federa| 
law authorizes a $70 million public works program for 
Alaska. Applications for projects will be accepted from 
cities, town districts, or other public bodies of the tery. 
tory. They must be approved by the Administration 9 
General Services, with concurrence of the secretary of 
interior and other interested federal agencies. 


Delaware River Survey.—Incodel, the Interstate Com. 
mission on the Delaware River Basin, has retained ep. 
gineering services to assist in surveying the waters of tha 
river and its tributaries, in order to determine how they 
may be harnessed most effectively for maximum utiliza. 
tion by the participating states. The 1949 legislatures of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania directed 
the commission to study the Delaware River system in 
terms of water supply, recreation, flood and salinity con. 
trol, pollution abatement, navigation, generation of 
power, and other related purposes. James H. Allen, ex 
ecutive secretary of Incodel, states that the survey, first 
of its kind by a group of states, may set a new pattem 
for development and construction of water resources 
projects through interstate cooperation. 


Southern Regional Conference.—Representatives of 
sixteen southern and border states met in Asheville 
North Carolina, September 8 and 9g for round-table dis 
cussions of mutually interesting problems. Educational 
organization and financing, motor vehicle transport regu- 
lation and highway safety, institutional care, and south- 
ern industrial expansion were subjects of extended dis 
cussion. Southern regional education and migratorn 
farm labor were among interstate problems which re 
ceived specific attention. 


State Tax Collections in 1949.—State tax revenue in 
the 1949 fiscal year amounted to $8.3 billion, a rise ol 
7-1 per cent over 1948 collections, the Census Bureau 
reports. Excluding collections from the employment 
compensation tax, state taxes yielded a record $7.4 bil 
lion—g.5 per cent more than in 1948. Of the forty-four 
states which reported, thirty-nine recorded an increase 
for 1949 over 1948. At the extremes, total tax yields rose 
53 per cent in Louisiana and 31 per cent in Texas and 
dropped 14 per cent in New Jersey and 11 per cent in 
Connecticut. Per capita amounts of state tax revenue in 
1949 ranged from $g2 in Louisiana to $36 in Nebraska, 
the forty-eight state average equalling $57. Any inter 
state comparisons of tax data should take into account 
the fact that the proportion of total state and local tax 
revenue which is contributed by state imposed taxes 
differs materially from one state to another. 
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Judicial Reform in New Jersey 


By Jos—EPH HARRISON 


Member of the New Jersey Bar and Deputy Attorney General 


n September 15th, 1949, New Jersey observed 
a most significant anniversary—the first full 
year of experience under its new, stream- 
lined court system. The judicial article of the new 
state constitution, adopted in November, 1947, be- 
came effective on September 15th, 1948. Consider- 
ing that an ancient court structure had been up- 
rooted in its entirety, it is readily understandable 
that the first year should have posed the acid test for 
the new system. Cold facts and figures attest most 
eloquently to the success of the state’s new judicial 
system. Equally important is the fresh atmosphere 
that pervades the administration of justice. Efh- 
ciency, punctuality, greater application to work, 
and minimum delays now characterize the state’s 
judicial process as never before. Chief Justice Ar- 
thur T. Vanderbilt, as the administrative head of 
the courts, has set the pace with the support of the 
six associate justices of the new Supreme Court. 
But the chief justice and the court alone could 
not have accomplished the remarkable results of the 
first year even though the new constitution clothed 
them with important administrative and rule-mak- 
ing powers. They needed and received the full 
support of Governor Alfred E. Driscoll and the 
legislature. The judges of all the courts, the bai 
associations, the lawyers and even laymen made im- 
portant contributions toward the excellent results 
achieved, The press, too, both public and legal, in 
providing editorial support and devoting generous 
space to new procedures, helped immeasurably. 
Leadership and teamwork made the first anniversary 
of New Jersey's present judicial system a truly note- 
worthy occasion. 


Old Court System 


de APPRECIATE fully what has taken place in New 
Jersey with respect to its judicial system, it is neces- 
sary to have some idea as to the nature of the system 
that was replaced and the shortcomings that the 
new system was designed to overcome. 

The old judicial system stemmed from the con- 
glomeration of English courts that prevailed in the 
colonial and pre-colonial days. Under the 1844 
constitution and subsequent statutes, and right up 
to September 15th, 1948, there were fifteen separate 
and administratively unrelated state and county 
courts as well as numerous autonomous local courts. 
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The highest court was known as the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, with last resort appellate jurisdiction, 
composed of sixteen judges. On the next level was 
the Court of Chancery, with exclusive equity juris. 
diction, and the Prerogative Court, with original 
and appellate jurisdiction in probate and fiduciar 
matters. There were twenty-five judges in thes 
courts, the chancellor (who was also the “ordinary” 
or chief judge of the Prerogative Court), ten vice- 
chancellors and fourteen advisory masters. The vice. 
chancellors were called vice-ordinaries as judges of 
the Prerogative Court. The advisory masters heard 
only matrimonial cases and attended to routine 
business of the court. 

On the law side there was the old Supreme Court, 
with a chief justice and eight associate justices. It 
had statewide intermediate appellate jurisdiction 
and original jurisdiction in civil cases. In addition 
to their appellate functions, the justices had numer- 
ous other judicial and nonjudicial duties such as 
charging grand juries, appointing county park com- 
missioners and jury commissioners, and presiding 
over murder trials in certain counties. 

On top of all these duties, the chief justice and 
his eight associate justices, along with the chancellor 
and six lay judges, constituted the Court of Errors 
and Appeals. The chancellor and the six lay judges, 
with the governor as presiding officer, constituted 
the old Court of Pardons, having jurisdiction over 
the pardon and parole of convicted criminals. For 
sheer size and diversification of duties and interests 
of its judges, the Court of Errors and Appeals was 
unique among the judicial systems of the forty 
eight states and of any of the English-speaking 
nations. 

The Circuit Courts were county courts of general 
civil common-law jurisdiction similar to that of the 
Supreme Court. In each of the twenty-one counties 
of the state there were County Courts of Common 
Pleas that had civil common-law jurisdiction simi- 
lar to that of the Circuit and Supreme Courts. 
Other county courts were the Orphans Court and 
Surrogate’s Court, which had jurisdiction over pro 
bate matters, estates, and fiduciaries; and the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, and the Court of Special Sessions, which exer 
cised varying jurisdictions in criminal cases. In 
addition, the larger counties each had a Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court; most counties had 
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Judicial Reform in New Jersey 


district courts with restricted civil jurisdiction; and 
a few had district criminal courts and county traffic 
courts. 

At the local level there were police courts, re 
corder’s courts, and justice of the peace courts. The 
justices of the peace were consututional officers, 
elected locally. The local police court judges and 
recorders were appointed by the municipal authori- 
ties. 

The courts of New Jersey prior to September, 
1948, have been referred to as the “old judicial sys- 
tem,” but there was very little system about them. 
There was no one head of the state’s courts. True, 
the chancellor presided over the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, but since he could not sit in appeals 
from the Court of Chancery, the chief justice pre- 
sided in such cases. The chancellor had no admin- 
istrative control over the Supreme Court or any 
other law court. The chief justice had limited au- 
thority to assign Circuit Court and Common Pleas 
judges to preside at trials of cases instituted in the 
Supreme Court. He generally presided over his own 
court, of course. But the county and municipal 
courts were not subject to any form of organization 
or system, or any administrative head. Every set of 
courts had its own special rules of procedure, with 
varied interpretations in different counties. There 
were marked differences in practice and procedure 
of the law courts and the equity courts. 


Ove oF the most criticized features of the old 
courts was the rigidity with which jurisdictional 
lines were drawn between the equity court (Chan- 
cery) and the law courts (Supreme, Circuit, Com- 
mon Pleas). The books of reported cases contain 
innumerable instances where, after expensive trials 
and long delays, litigants found themselves thrown 
out of court not for any meritorious reason con- 
cerning the substance of their case, but only because 
of some fine-spun technical jurisdictional point. 

In summary, the defects in New Jersey's former 
judicial processes were to be found in the over- 
lapping jurisdictions of the law courts, the juris- 
dictional iron curtain between the equity and law 
courts, the multiplicity of duties of the judges of 
the higher courts, the inordinate delays in obtain- 
ing justice, and the general lack of supervision by 
any one administrative head of the courts, with re 
sulting delay in operations. 

Dean Pound, an expert on court organization, 
has stated: 

“There are so many demands pressing upon ou 
state governments for expenditures of public money 
that so costly a mechanism as the system of courts 
cannot justify needless and expensive duplications 
and archaic business methods.” 
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New Court Structure 


¢ 1947 Constitutional Convention Judiciary 
Committee acknowledged it had been guided by 
three basic principles of court organization—uniifica- 
tion of courts; flexibility of the court system; and 
control over administration, practice, and proce- 
dure by rules of court. Said the committee: 

“First: Unification of Courts. By this means, the 
judicial system is simplified and the condition for 
economical and efficient administration established. 
It is the sole known technique for abolishing juris- 
dictional controversies which delay justice and 
waste the time and money of litigants and courts. 

“Second: Flexibility of the Court System. By as- 
signment of judges according to ability, experience, 
and need, and apportionment of judicial business 
among courts, divisions, and parts according to the 
volume and type of cases, judicial resources can be 
fully utilized and litigation promptly decided. 

“Third: Control Over Administration, Practice, 
and Procedure by Rules of Court. Exclusive author- 
ity over administration, and primary responsibility 
for establishing rules of practice and procedure, 
secures businesslike management of the courts as a 
whole and promotes simplified and more economi- 
cal judicial procedures.” 

The reformed New Jersey judicial system is truly 
a well-organized co-ordinate branch of the state gov- 
ernment. It is characterized by (1) the streamlined 
system of courts which integrates all of the courts 
from the highest to the lowest into one unified and 
simplified court structure, (2) broad rule-making 
powers constitutionally vested in the Supreme 
Court, and (3) the plenary administrative authority 
over all the courts of state which the constitution 
has made the responsibility of the Chief Justice. 

The frame-work of the system is provided for in 
the first paragraph of the first section of the Judicial 
Article: “The judicial power shall be vested in a 
Supreme Court, a Superior Court, County Courts 
and inferior courts of limited jurisdiction. The in- 
ferior courts and their jurisdiction may from time 
to time be established, altered or abolished by law.” 
Thus, there are, broadly speaking, four levels of 
courts. Three are designated in the constitution— 
the Supreme Court; the Superior Court, consisting 
of three Divisions, Appellate, Law, and Chancery; 
and the County Courts. The fourth, or lowest level 
are those “inferior courts’ whose existence and 
jurisdiction are subject to legislative action, 

The Supreme Court today, in fact as in name, is 
supreme and may exercise appellate jurisdiction in 
the last resort in all causes. The court consists of 
seven jurists—the chief justice and six associate jus- 
tices. Their duties are confined solely to this court, 
Appeals may be taken to the Supreme Court from 
the Appellate Division of the Superior Court where 
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a question of federal or state constitutional law is 
involved or where there is a dissent in the Appellate 
Division; in all capital cases; in any other case certi- 
fied by the Supreme Court to any lower court; and 
in such other cases as may be provided by law. 
While this list of permissible appeals as of right 
may indicate a limitation on the type of cases that 
qualify for double appeals (to the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Superior Court and to the Supreme 
Court), the way is, nevertheless, open at all times 
for any case of importance or involving special cir- 
cumstances to be heard by the Supreme Court on 
appeal by way of certification by the court. 

Next, below the Supreme Court is the Superior 
Court, divided into three divisions, Appellate, Law, 
and Chancery, and having a minimum of twenty- 
four judges. The establishment of the Superior 
Court and its jurisdiction is most significant for the 
sweeping revision and consolidation of courts that 
were effected thereby. Three sentences in the 1947 
constitution were required to accomplish this: 

“The Superior Court shall have original general 
jurisdiction throughout the State in all causes.” 
(Art. VI, Sec. III, Par. 2) 

“Subject to rules of the Supreme Court, the Law 
Division and the Chancery Division shall each exer- 
cise the powers and functions of the othe division 
when the ends of justice so require, and legal and 
equitable relief shall be granted in any cause so 
that all matters in controversy between the parties 
may be completely determined.” (Art. VI, Sec. III, 
Par. 4) 

“Appeals may be taken to the Appellate Division 
of the Superior Court from the Law and Chancery 
Divisions of the Superior Court, the County Courts 
and in such other causes as may be provided by 


law.” (Art. VI, Sec. V, Par. 2) 


By THESE provisions four old courts (Supreme, 
Chancery, Prerogative, and Circuit) were merged 
into one. Today a person who has a case of any 
kind, whether it calls for legal remedy or equitable 
relief, may go to one and the same court for justice. 
While his case may be assigned to either the Law 
or Chancery Division, depending on the primary 
nature of the issues involved, it cannot be dismissed 
solely because he is in the wrong court. 

The Appellate Division assures at least one ap- 
peal as a matter of right to every person adversely 
affected by a decision or action of a trial court or a 
governmental agency, state, county, or local. The 
six judges who constitute this are divided into two 
parts of three judges each. Oral argument on ap- 
peals is heard at Newark, Trenton, and Camden, 
as the business of the court requires. 

Though the wastefulness and jurisdictional rigid- 


ity of the former specialized courts have been re. 
moved, the advantage of specialized judges has been 
retained with the establishment of a Chancery Di. 
vision and a Law Division in one court. Even within 
the Chancery Division, there is a section devoted ep. 
tirely to matrimonial matters, thus retaining Spe- 
cialized judges in a field where many hold such 
judges are particularly needed. There are seyep 
full-time judges in this part of the court. 

The Law and Chancery Divisions are the trial 
branches of the court. Although the Superior Court 
has original state-wide jurisdiction in all causes, 
civil and criminal, it has exercised only civil juris. 
diction during its first year of existence. Criminal 
cases, by rules of court, in the interest of efficient 
use of all courts and judicial manpower, have been 
confined to the County Courts which have cop. 
current jurisdiction in such cases. For the same 
reasons, the Superior Court has not exercised its 
jurisdiction in certain probate matters which con. 
stitute all the business of the Surrogate Courts and 
a part of that of the County Courts. 

The third level provided by the constitution con. 
sists of the County Courts. Instead of the five for. 
mer county courts (Common Pleas, Orphans, Over 
and Terminer, Quarter Sessions, and Special Ses- 
sions) there is now only one, known as the County 
Court, in each county. It has the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction that formerly resided in all five of the 
former county courts, In addition, the County 
Court may grant whatever incidental equitable re- 
“so that all matters in contro 
determined.” 
Thus, equitable defenses and counter-claims may 
be set up in an action instituted in a County Court. 
However, the jurisdiction, powers and functions of 
the County Courts may be altered by the legislature 
“as the public good may require,” The Surrogate’s 
Court, while provided for in the constitution, has 
functions that are more ministerial than judicial 
and serve more or less as an adjunct of the County 
Court. 

sy consolidating trial calendars of the Law Divi 
sion of the Superior Court and the County Court 
(particularly in the larger counties) and assignment 
by the chief justice of the judges of these courts to 
sit interchangeably in the trial of cases on such 
consolidated calendars, the second and third levels 
of the court system are being administered to obtain 
a maximum of efficiency. 

The fourth level of New Jersey's judicial system 
consists of the important local courts established 
by the legislature, designed to meet the varying 
local needs of large and small, urban and rural 


lief may be necessary 
versy between the parties may be 


areas. 

The Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, the 
Criminal Judicial District Courts, and the County 
Trafic Court, previously established in a few of the 
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larger counties, have been retained with the same 
jurisdictions as before. a ‘ . ws 

Each county now has a District Court with civil 
jurisdiction in cases where the sum involved is up 
to $1,000 instead of $500 as before. There are small 
cause divisions to handle cases involving up to $50. 
These courts, subject to rules of court, have crimi- 
nal jurisdiction concurrent with that of the mu- 
nicipal courts. Where previously there were several 
district courts in the larger cities and counties, each 
court separate and distinct, with varying case loads 
and no central administration, there is now a single 
district court in each county, with branch parts and 
a presiding judge. In the smaller counties, the 
volume of cases being too small to warrant a full 
time judge in either the District or County Court, 
the judge of the latter also serves as judge of the 
District Court. 

Finally, there are the Municipal Courts with one 
or more magistrates as the volume of work may re- 
quire. Two or more smaller communities may estab- 
lish one common municipal court. These courts 
exercise principally local criminal jurisdiction cov- 
ering infractions of the lesser state criminal laws 
(eg. the Disorderly Persons Act), motor vehicle 
laws and focal ordinances. Subject to rules of the 
Supreme Court, they may exercise civil jurisdiction 
in matters involving up to $50, Such jurisdiction is 
concurrent with that of the small cause division of 
the county district court. The Municipal Courts 
supplant the former justice of peace, recorder’s, 
police, and magistrate’s courts. 

Appeals in civil matters from the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Courts, the County District 
Courts, and the Criminal District Courts are taken 
to the Appellate Division of the Superior Court. 
Since appeals from the inferior courts of limited 
criminal (Municipal and District 
Courts) entitle the appellant to a new trial, they 
are taken to the County Court, except in cases 
where a County Court judge tried the case in the 
District Court, in which event the appeal is taken 
to the Law Division of the Superior Court for re- 
trial. 


jurisdiction 


The Judges—Selection and Tenure 


= HAS been no important change in the 
method of selection of judges, which in the main 
was and is by appointment of the governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. This method 
applies under the new system from the appointment 
of the chief justice to that of the magistrate of a 
joint municipal court established by two or more 
communities. With the abolition of the office of 
justice of the peace, the surrogate remains the only 
judicial officer elected by the voters. As has been 
indicated, his is more an administrative than a 


judicial office. The magistrates of local courts within 
individual municipalities are still appointed by 
municipal authorities, as were their predecessors. 

Notable changes, however, have taken place with 
respect to the tenure, compensation, and pensions 
of judges. Members of the Supreme and Superior 
Courts (except those serving unexpired terms which 
began prior to the court change) will serve for 
seven-year terms. Upon re-appointment, they will 
have tenure until they attain the age of seventy 
years, the compulsory retirement age. On retire- 
ment, pursuant to legislative enactment, a judge of 
either of these two courts receives an annual pen- 
sion of three-quarters of his annual salary. His 
widow will receive a pension equal to one-quarter 
of his salary. 

Judges of the County Courts and most of the in- 
ferior (except local) courts are appointed for five- 
year terms. County Traffic Court judges serve two 
years and Municipal Court magistrates are ap- 
pointed for three. There is no provision for tenure 
of judges below the Superior Court. There are vary- 
ing provisions for pension rights of these judges, 
contingent upon re-appointments for the qualifying 
period of time, 

Salaries for judges of the Supreme, Superior, 
County, and District Courts have been increased 
from those under the old system. The streamlined 
machinery for administering justice with less judges 
requires the best available talent for its most suc- 
cessful operation. In providing increased salaries 
and generous pension rights, the legislature and 
the governor doubtless were motivated by the 
proposition that not only is the properly qualified 
jucge worthy of such consideration, but in order to 
attract the best talent of the bar to accept appoint- 
ments to the bench there must be adequate induce- 
ment to forsake successful private practice. The 
wisdom of this policy has been evidenced by the 
high caliber of lawyers who have accepted appoint- 
ments during the past year. 


Court Rule-Making Power 


| as they are, the reforms respecting the 
court structure and its judges do not alone account 
for the improvement in the state’s judicial admin- 
istration. The broad rule-making power vested in 
the Supreme Court and the centralized administra- 
tive authority that lies with the chief justice have 
served as the fuel and lubricant that have enabled 
the courts and judges to demonstrate the marked 
superiority of the present judicial machinery over 
the old. 

The Supreme Court is empowered by the consti- 
tution to “make rules governing the administration 
of all courts in the State, and, subject to law, the 
practice and procedure in all such courts.” The 
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most formidable preliminary task faced by the chief 
justice and his associates was the constructing of an 
integrated set of rules of administration and of 
practice and procedure for all courts of the state, 
designed to accomplish the most effective use of the 
simplified judicial structure. A draft of proposed 
rules was prepared by a group of experts working 
in close collaboration with the court, following a 
survey of the rules then in force in each of the 
forty-eight jurisdictions in the United States, and 
accompanying recommendations solicited from 
among leading jurists and practicing lawyers in 
those jurisdictions. Submitted to each member of 
the bench and bar of New Jersey with a request for 
critical comment, literally hundreds of suggested 
changes, deletions, and supplements were received 
and subjected to close study and careful considera- 
tion before being finally accepted or rejected. Mod- 
eled in large part upon the Federal Rules of Civil 
and Criminal Procedure, containing adaptations 
from the best features of the practice in many other 
states, and finally shaped to meet the considered 
criticism of all whose every-day working tools they 
were to become, the final draft of rules of admin- 
istration, and of practice and procedure for the 
Supreme Court, the Appellate Division and the Law 
and Chancery Divisions of the Superior Court and 
the County Courts, was promulgated well in advance 
of September 15th, 1948. This included adoption 
of the Canons of Judicial and Professional Ethics. 
The same process, on a smaller scale, was utilized 
in the formulation of the rules governing the in- 
ferior courts. Among noteworthy accomplishments 
of the rules are the following: 

1. Pleadings have been shortened and simplified. 

2. Pre-trial conferences are mandatory in the Su- 
perior and County Courts. Such conferences are not 
designed to force settlements but to eliminate the 
“game of wits” aspect that frequently characterized 
litigation, They narrow and define the issues, by 
removing, through stipulation of counsel, the neces- 
sity for proving many facts which are not in dis- 
pute and are objectively ascertainable, such as hos- 
pital and police records. This has meant substantial 
savings in time, expense, and effort to litigants, 
counsel, and the trial court. Frequently, the prelimi- 
nary airing of a case before a judge in open court 
(all pre-trial conferences are required to be held in 
open court), with a clarification of the issues of fact 
and law, results in a settlement or discontinuance 
of the case. By means of pre-trial conferences, the 
nature of a doubtful case, whether it should be 
heard in the Law or Chancery Division, may be 
determined, and it may be assigned for hearing to 
the proper division. This procedure is of great as- 
sistance in eliminating the evils that inhered in the 
rigid jurisdictional restrictions of the Chancery and 
law courts of old. 


State Government 


3. Trials of cases have been expedited by require. 
ments of punctuality and efficient use of court hours 
by judges and lawyers. 

4. Appellate procedures have been simplified and 
expenses reduced by enabling the parties to stipu. 
late on the printing of a record or so much of jt 
as they agree is necessary on the appeal. The size of 
briefs has been limited within reason; form and cop. 
tent of briefs have been detailed—all toward the 
objective of reducing unnecessary expense and de. 
lays, at the same time making possible a better 
brand of justice by providing appellate judges with 
more readable but less reading matter. All appeals 
must be orally argued, and all briefs are read by the 
appellate judges before oral argument is heard, 

5. Ihe Supreme Court has promulgated by rule 
the “non-killable ticket’’ issued for traffic violations, 
The story of the adoption of the rule, the howls 
raised by high police officials, and the eminent suc. 
cess of the rule would require a full article. The 
fact remains that as a result of the rules of cour 
under its present judicial system, New Jersey has 
“non-killable” traffic tickets. 

The Supreme Court's power to establish rules for 
all courts of the state has made for a unified, inte. 
grated court system from the lowest to the highest 
court. It has brought to all courts the benefit of the 
central direction, guidance, and assistance that an 
efficient, well-organized institution has. 


Central Administration 


‘im rHIRD basic characteristic of New Jersey's re- 
vised system is the centralization of administrative 
authority over all the courts in the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court, Article VI, Section VIII of the 
constitution of 1947 piovides: 

“1. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall 
be the administrative head of all the courts in the 
State. He shall appoint an Administrative Director 
to serve at his pleasure.” 

The importance of this task makes Governor 
Driscoll’s choice of Arthur T. Vanderbilt as New 
Jersey’s first Chief Justice the most propitious single 
act of an administration replete with noteworthy 
achievements. The responsibility for the transition 
from one court system to another, and then launch 
ing the successful operation of the new system, re- 
quired special genius, experience, and tempers 
ment. The chief justice has all these attributes. 
Leadership has been his long suit—at the bar and in 
the community. He had long led the movement for 
improved judicial administration as president of the 
American Bar Association and as a leader in many 
national and state groups devoted to improvement 
of judicial processes. He was one of the prime 
movers for judicial reform in his home state for the 

(Continued on Page 247) 
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The State Fair of Texas 


By J. W. Ports 


Assistant Editor, Texas A. & M. College, Extension Service 


exAs claims more of everything than any other 

state, including fairs and livestock shows. 

Here’s the proof. In 1948, 207 county, district, 
sectional, state, and interstate fairs and livestock 
shows were held in Texas. Late winter and early 
spring is the favorite time for livestock shows. The 
fairs follow in the late summer and fall. Texans 
are always ready to go to a fair, but they insist on 
seing bigger and better attractions each year. ‘The 
season ends with the “greatest state fair on earth,” 
the State Fair of Texas held annually at Dallas. 

This great fair, the “Show Window of the South- 
west” is presenting its 64th annual exposition of 
progress from October 8 to 23. “Sixteen glorious 
days and nights of the biggest package of entertain- 
ment and education in all the world. A dramatic 
and colorful panorama of southwestern agriculture, 
livestock, industry, and commerce on parade.” 

The State Fair of Texas has an illustrious history. 
The first attempt at organization was made in 1861. 
In 1862 a charter was obtained from the Confed- 
eracy, but the Civil War prevented further action. 
In 1886 a charter was obtained from the state of 
Texas, and the non-profit institution was re-estab- 
lished. The capital outlay in 1861 was only $13,000. 
A group of civic-minded businessmen with a vision 
of tomorrow's Texas were the organizers. Today it 
is a $35 million institution and the largest of the 
nation’s 2,200 fairs. 

Texas and the Southwest generally have enjoyed 
asimilar growth. Dallas has grown from a frontier 
village into one of America’s great metropolitan 
centers. It is the marketing and distributing center 
for one of the richest trading areas in the nation. 
The southwestern states have developed into a major 
agricultural producing area, and within recent 
years hundreds of new and ever-expanding indus- 
tries have located in this section of great distances 
and bountiful natural resources. 

Within 500 miles of the State Fair of Texas live 
approximately 12 million people who annually 
spend some $14 billion. Dallas has become a great 
banking and business center because of this develop- 
ment. Excellent highways, ten major railroads, 
several airlines, and a score of bus lines make travel 
to and from the city fast and pleasant. People come 
to the State Fair of Texas from every state in the 
union and from many foreign countries. The 1948 
attendance, 1,892,327, was the largest in history. 
Since 1916 more than 23 million people have visited 


this fair. Nine times since 1916 the annual attend- 
ance has exceeded one million. The all-time high 
for a single day was set in 1948, with 226,047 people 
present. This continued growth, expansion and 
public support probably have exceeded even the 
fondest dreams of its founders. 

In only eight years of its history have there been 
no fairs: 1918, a war year; 1935, when preparations 
were being made for the Texas Centennial; 1936, 
when the centennial was staged; 1937, when the 
greater Pan-American Exposition was held; and 
beginning in 1942 when, due to World War II, no 
fairs were held for four years. During this period 
some of the buildings and facilities were utilized by 
the United States Army. Otherwise, through pros- 
perity or depression, rain or shine, the State Fair 
of Texas has been held. 


Fam ParK is the home of the fair. It contains 187 
acres of land, and is only ten minutes away from 
downtown Dallas. All park streets are paved, and 
the grounds are landscaped and well lighted. Thirty- 
two major exhibition buildings provide one million 
square feet of exhibit space. The newest addition 
is the Automobile, Aviation, and Recreation Build- 
ing, completed in 1948. It provides 84,000 square 
feet of unobstructed exhibit space. During the re- 
mainder of the year, it will be used by the Dallas 
Recreation Department. All types of sporting ac- 
tivities can be staged in this building. 

Fair Park is a busy place the year around. Perma- 
nent installations, open all year, that constitute the 
heart of Dallas’ cultural life, are the Fair Park Audi- 
torium, the Hall of State, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Museum of Natural History, Dallas Health Mu- 
seum, and Dallas Aquarium. The auditorium has a 
seating capacity of 4,300 and is available for con- 
ventions and meetings, as well as for outstanding 
entertainment attractions. Several of the perma- 
nent buildings were built just prior to the holding 
of the Texas Centennial in 1936. 

Many and varied are the seasonal attractions held 
in Fair Park. They include the opera and sym- 
phony seasons, the summer starlight operettas, and 
many recreational and sporting events. The ice 
arena is used for skating and ice shows, and is the 
home of a professional ice hockey team. Probably 
the best known seasonal attraction is the annual 
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Cotton Bowl football game. The enlarged Cotton 
Bow! now seats 70.000, and here on New Year's Day 
the champions of the Southwest Conference and 
another of the nation’s top football teams play for 
the Cotton Bowl championship. During the foot- 
ball season conference and intersectional games are 
played here. 


‘Tm AGRICULTURAL show in the main fair differs 
from most fairs. Gone are the exhibits of ten ears 
of corn, the 20 cotton bolls, the countless gallons of 
seeds and grains, and the hundreds of other indi- 
vidual and county exhibits. Instead there are dis- 
plays of the principal crops and agricultural in- 
dustries by regions within the state. Displays are 
elaborate and tell the story of the development and 
uses of a particular crop. 

From West Texas come wheat, grain sorghum, 
and cotton; from the Gulf Coast region come rice 
and flax; citrus fruit and vegetables from the Rio 
Grande Valley and the Winter Garden area; sweet 
potatoes, roses, and forestry from East Texas; 
peaches, pecans, hybrid corn, and legumes from 
Central Texas; and peanuts from the West Cross 
Timbers area; these are but a few of the many crop 
exhibits usually found in the agricultural building. 

A 1948 agricultural feature was the grass display. 
No crop is more important to the livestock pro- 
ducer, either large or small, than grass. It is the 
foundation of the range cattle industry. The lead- 
ers of the soil conservation and soil building pro- 
grams all recognize the place that grass can and 
should play in building up and maintaining soil 
fertility. Forty native and introduced varieties of 
grasses were kept growing during the entire fair. 
Thousands of questions were answered by the men 
in charge of the exhibit. People are interested in 
grass; even the city folks like beautiful lawns, and 
these, too, involve grass. 

The agricultural scientists and plant breeders pre- 
sented educational exhibits on the development and 
improvement of crops through plant breeding and 
research. The Texas A. and M. College System ex- 
hibit was outstanding. 

The poultry show includes the original and larg- 
est Junior Turkey Market Show in the nation. All 
entries are owned and shown by either 4-H Club or 
FFA members. Birds are shown in lots of five and 
are classified according to market grades. All are 
sold at auction after the show. 

Big as Texas itself are the State Fair Livestock 
Shows. In 1948, entries were on hand from 145 
Texas counties, and numerous out-of-state exhibi- 
tors come down to mix it with the Texans in the 
show ring. The State Fair offered a total of $52,123 


State Government 


in premiums for the Senior Livestock Show an 
$10,168 for the Junior Livestock Show. The ; 
premiums offered total $65,235, exceeding the $62. 
291 offered in 1948. 

In the 1948 senior show, 410 head of beef cattle, 
406 dairy cattle, 551 swine, 222 sheep, 64 Angora 
goats, and 201 Palomino and Quarter horses were 
exhibited. All of the popular breeds of livestocg 
produced in the southwest were represented. The 
total of animals exhibited was 1,856 head. 

In the junior show, g5 dairy cattle, 156 fat steers 
662 swine, and 138 sheep were exhibited. This 





total of 1,051 animals plus those in the senior diyj- 
sion made a total of 2,907 head of livestock. 

The estimated value of all livestock exhibited ip 
1948 at the State Fair exceeded $1 million. Several 
auction sales are held during the fair. This year the 
National Aberdeen-Angus Show and auction will be 
a highlight of the livestock show. In 1950, The All 
American Jersey Cattle Show will be a feature. Ad 





vanced planning, plus the Southwest's wide interest 
in livestock, has made this show outstanding. 

The auction sales give registered breeders an op- 
portunity to buy and sell foundation breeding stock 
and herd sires that will further improve the qual- 
ity of livestock produced in the southwest. The 
Junior Livestock Auction sale offers to the public 
the finest fat steers, fat hogs, and fat sheep that can 
be purchased anywhere. This sale brings to com 
pletion many outstanding junior livestock projects, 
and the income received from sales has started oth- 
ers in breeding programs. Every effort is made to 
encourage the juniors to continue their livestock 
work, because tomorrow’s livestock breeders and 
producers are the youth of today. 

The farm implement show is a fair within itself. 
More than 75,000 square feet of exhibit space is 
used by America’s largest and best known manv- 
facturers of farm implements, road construction ma- 








chinery and industrial tools of every kind. 

For the women, there is a textile, culinary, and 
antique show. Competition is keen in each of the | 
fourteen classes. 
honors in a special class. There are other classes for 
all ages and talents. 


a events are a part of each day’s program. 
Elaborate and dazzling fireworks displays; carnival 
night, which brings to the fair thousands dressed in 
every imaginable type of costume to compete for 
special prizes; a 2,000-piece massed high school band 
concert; special days for cities, counties, groups, and 
conference and intersectional football games—these 
are but a few of the specials. 

More than 60,000 4-H Club, FFA, and FHA mem- 
bers attended the fair on Rural Youth Day in 1948. 


Even grandmothers compete for 
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The State Fair of Texas 


watt. 
Looking down the main esplanade of the State Fair of Texas 





This is annually the largest organized gathering of 
rural youth in America. The entire group is the 
guest of the fair. The Dallas, 
through the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, provide 
a noon lunch for all. Due to the thorough plan- 
ning and expert assistance given by the Dallas Fire- 
men, the lunch is served in little more than one 


businessmen of 


hour. 

Highlight of the day's program is presentation 
of the State Fair Honor Award to a select group of 
52 4-H Club, FFA, and FHA members. This group 
is honored for outstanding work done over a period 
of years with projects and demonstrations. Each 
individual is a recognized leader in his or her local 
club or chapter. The youth of Texas have always 
received very favorable consideration from the ofh- 
clals of the fair. ‘Thousands of other youth attend 
on other special days. The Negro youth are recog- 
nized with a special day and awards are made to 
their outstanding leaders. 

In 1948, the 4-H girls’ state dress revue was held 
in the auditorium of the Hall of State Building, 
and for the 4-H and FFA boys a state junior live- 
stock judging contest was another attraction. 





Many departments of the state government, in- 
cluding institutions of higher learning, have ex- 
hibits at the fair. These usually are educational, 
portraying the activities and functions of the de- 
partments and institutions in question. 

There is no shortage of entertainment on the fair 
grounds. The million-dollar midway provides the 
thrill-seekers with every type of entertainment from 
the roller coaster to side shows of every description. 

How is it possible to include so much in the pro- 
gram of one fair and, more important, how is it 
financed? The State Fair of Texas is a non-profit 
institution. It is the only self-supporting state fair 
in the nation. It receives no support from federal, 
state, county, or city ‘taxes. Gate receipts, percent- 
ages on concessions, rentals from its buildings dur- 
ing the year, entry fees, and the sale of exhibit space 
furnish the finances. Some 400 commercial exhibi- 
tors bought space for the 1948 show. All income 
from the above sources goes back into improve- 
ments, repairs, administrative expenses, new build- 
ings, and attractions that make for a bigger and 
better fair. 

(Concluded on Page 249) 








Improving Local Assessments 


in Kentucky 


By WiLuiAM G. HERZEL 


Director of Research, Kentucky Department of Revenue 


oR YEARS there has been a maximum of talk 

and a minimum of effective action to improve 

local assessment practices in Kentucky. But in 
an unprecedented move, Governor Clements called 
a special session of the Kentucky General Assembly 
in March, 1949, primarily for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the problem, which had become particu- 
larly acute. 

Legislation was enacted designed to secure more 
equitable local assessment of property and to en- 
courage more local responsibility through state co- 
operation and assistance. This article is intended 
to summarize the main points of Kentucky's prob- 
lem, the significant features in the legislation and 
those of the administrative follow-through which is 
under way. 

The analysis of the problem and recommended 
proposals were developed and reported by the Legis- 
lative Research Commission.' 


The Problem 


im PROPERTY tax is the chief support for local 
government—counties, cities, and school districts in 
Kentucky. Because of long-standing weaknesses, it is 
endangering the entire system of local government. 
The state constitution contains the usual provisions, 
that taxes shall be uniform upon all property of the 
same class, and that all taxable property shall be 
assessed at its fair cash value—estimated market 
value. Numerous studies show that both require- 
ments have broken down in practice. Gross in 
equalities and gross underassessments are the rule 
rather than exception. 

The system discloses numerous causes for the 
weaknesses. The tax calendar from assessment to 
collection covers twenty months stretching into 
three calendar years, causing no end of confusion 
to taxpayers. The county tax commissioner is the 
assessor. He must pass a state qualifying examina- 
tion, is elected for a four-year term, and may suc- 
ceed himself. His compensation is paid by the state, 


!“The Inequality of Assessments” (Research Publication 
No. 1, Legislative Research Commission, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, 1949). Also “The Assessment Problem and School 
Equalization Aid” (Informational Bulletin No. 1, 1949). 


based on the amount of assessment, and has ranged 
from $1,000 to $5,000, which is the constitutional 
maximum. In most instances, he has been a list. 
taker in what amounts to self-assessment by the tax. 
payer. Poorly paid, with no maps, record guides, or 
modern tools, and with totally inadequate technical 
assistance, the assessor’s office has deteriorated to a 
side-line job in many counties. 

Properties, such as public service companies, dis- 
tilled spirits in bonded warehouses, bank deposits, 
and building and loan association capital stock, are 
assessed at the state level. All other property is as- 
sessed for state and county purposes by the county 
tax commissioners in the 120 counties. Many cities 
have independent assessors. This constitutes un- 
necessary duplication. 

Local review and equalization bodies are not 
equipped to correct what should have been done 
properly at the outset. The problem has been 
thrown in the lap of the Kentucky Tax Commis. 
sion, which for a generation utilized blanket raises 
to attempt rough equalization among counties. 
These raises, in effect, magnified inequalities within 
the counties, although it is obvious that the relative 
position of taxpayers remains the same. 

In 1949, conditions were ripe for legislation and 
administrative overhauling of the system, The De- 
partment of Revenue had laid down an informa- 
tional barrage which was beginning to attract and 
crystalize public support for a new program. Prop- 
erty taxpayers are patient and long-suffering, how- 
ever, and it is probably correct to say that the spe 
cial legislative session was precipitated primarily by 
the state school-aid problem as it related to assess 
ments. 

School aid to localities is in two parts—the per 
capita aid and the equalization aid, The latter was 
established to give additional funds to the poorer 
districts, based on a need formula. Under the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1941, 10 per cent of total 
aid may be appropriated for such equalization. The 
assessment phase of the school problem was that the 
poorer the assessment job, in terms of local revenue 
raised, the more aid a district received. Moreover, 
the law required that before a school district could 
be eligible for equalization aid, its assessment ratio 
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must not be less than the state average. The law 
had not been enforced until 1948 when it was fol- 
lowed in spirit and made effective to a limited de- 
gree. School districts and other local officials were 
put on notice that in 1949 the law would be vigor- 
ously applied. Despite the notice, when the current 
assessment data arrived it was found that some 
seventy school districts probably would lose all 
equalization aid because of low-level assessments. 
Meanwhile, because of great inequities within coun- 
ties, a state policy of no blanket raises, unless re- 
quested low ally, was adopted. To lose the aid sud- 
denly would be a disaster to most school districts in- 
volved. In the face of these and other circumstances, 
the special session was called. ; 


Legislation 


I is noteworthy that the state’s interest is not in 
raising property taxes. The state spends more to 
pay for the local assessment job than it realizes from 
the 5 cent rate per $100 on real property. The tax 
rate, not the assessment, determines the amount of 
taxes and the fixing of tax rates for local purposes 
remains a local function. The intent of the legis- 
lature is clearly stated in the law: “It is the public 
policy of the Commonwealth as expressed in the 
Constitution that there be equality and uniformity 
in ad valorem taxes, and it is the purpose of this 
Act to effectuate such policy. This and other Acts 
of this Special Session of the General Assembly shall 
not be used as a subterfuge to increase property 
taxes,” 

Not all the property tax law was changed. Bills 
were enacted to make possible the correction of a 
number of assessment weaknesses and to improve 
the method of distributing school equalization aid. 
What the legislature did may be summarized in 
four major points: (1) property tax calendar sim- 
plified, (2) status of county tax commissioners im- 
proved, (3) school aid geared to self-help, and (4) 
assistance program financed. 

1. Property tax calendar simplified. ‘Yo eliminate 
confusion caused by the twenty-month calendar, 
overlapping two assessment dates, the entire assess 
ment-collection condensed into a 
twelve-month calendar year with the assessment 
(for most property) made as of January 1, begin- 
ning in 1951. Taxes will be payable in the same 
year the property is assessed and will become de- 
linquent after December 31 following the assess- 
ment. 

There was no serious obstacle in shifting the as- 
sessment date from July 1, other than to streamline 
the assessment, review, and equalization machinery. 
No assessment will be made in 1950, as the date is 
moved from July 1 up to January 1, 1951. No one 
will pay any more taxes, no fractional levies are re- 


process was 


quired, and no taxes will be lost, since the collec- 
tion date starts September 15 each year, as under 
the old law. The only significant change in the col- 
lection process was to move the delinquency date 
back from March 1 to January 1. Thus, the transi- 
tion minimizes the changing of taxpaying habits, 
which were considered of paramount importance. 

The calendar reform was designed to do more 
than effect simplicity. The property tax is unique in 
that no other tax takes so long from assessment to 
collection, and delinquency is aggravated by the 
longer period. Good taxpayer morale and compli- 
ance require knowing for what year one’s taxes are 
paid. The short calendar permits more responsive- 
ness to the effects of economic fluctuations and 
maximizes collections. 

To make the assessment calendar work smoothly 
will require careful supervision by the Department 
of Revenue to insure meeting of deadlines for each 
stage in the process. The department plans an in- 
tensive informational program for taxpayers and a 
series of conferences during 1950 with assessors and 
other local officials to acquaint them thoroughly 
with the new arrangement. 

Tied in with legislation streamlining the calen- 
dar were numerous changes to eliminate confusing 
and contradictory statutes and to simplify and 
strengthen others, Steps were taken to make is pos- 
sible for cities to adopt the county assessment as a 
means of eliminating duplication: Another new 
provision of note requires that all tax-exempt real 
property must be listed although it will not be 
taxed. There is no record now of the value of tax- 
exempt property in Kentucky, Because there are no 
records, such property may be transferred to non- 
exempt owners and escape taxation, or may be used 
for purposes other than when originally acquired. 

2. Status of county tax commissioners improved. 
The legislature recognized that the keystone to 
equitable assessments is the assessor, and steps were 
taken to attract better qualified candidates to the 
office. Although most authorities recommend ap- 
pointment for assessors under a merit system, that 
was not considered feasible, and the election 
method, which has a long tradition in Kentucky 
counties, was continued. Other states have found 
that a good assessment job can be done by elected 
assessors if proper tools and adequate state super- 
vision and assistance are provided. This is the Ken- 
tucky approach. 

The qualifying examinations for candidates were 
tightened up by a provision for oral examinations 
in addition to the written ones conducted by the 
Department of Revenue. Whether the written tests 
in the past have accomplished anything is doubtful. 
The orals were first used as part of the examination 
to qualify candidates for the August primaries this 
year. Conducting them throughout the state pre- 
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sented numerous difficulties, and, regardless of the 
efforts to be fair and non-partisan, the hazards may 
possibly outweigh the intended advantages. As long 
as assessors are elected, probably more adequate 
compensation is the most satisfactory expedient to 
attract better qualified persons to run for the office. 

Beginning in 1950, the legislature provided, no 
county tax commissioner will receive less than $200 
per month. At present, 52 of the 120 county tax 
commissioners receive less than that amount. This 
minimum guarantee is perhaps inadequate, but it 
marks a big improvement. The law also provides 
that the assessor’s job be full-time, whereas it was 
a sideline in smaller counties—and necessarily so by 
reason of the low pay. 

3. School equalization aid geared to self-help, 
new method of distributing equalization money 
was adopted to spur needy school districts to greate1 
assessment effort. An over-simplified explanation is 
given here. To qualify for a full share of this aid, 
based upon demonstrated need, a district must make 
a progressively greater tax effort over a six-year 
period. A tax effort index was devised tying a 
school rate to a school district assessment ratio and 
measuring the product against a specified minimum 
effort which steps up each year. Most school districts 
that need this aid already levy the maximum rate, 
hence to qualify for a full share they must jack up 
their assessment level. The formula assumes that 
by 1955 the local assessment level may approximate 
80 per cent, which should be a substantial step 
toward the constitutional requirement. 

The legislature realized that the tax effort for 
mula would have severe effects if applied immedi- 
ately, and a cushioning device was provided. The 
incentive for securing a full share of aid is main- 
tained, but if a district fails to meet the tax effort 
requirement, the share will be cut to 95 per cent 
the first year (1949-50), go per cent the second, with 
deeper cuts in succeeding years until the end of the 
six-year period. After 1955, if the local effort did not 
meet the specified requirement, no equalization 
money would be received. Through the cushioning 
device, counties, which have very low assessments, 
will have time to work out the problem with the 
assistance that is now made available from the De- 
partment of Revenue. Because of great inequalities 
within counties, the only effective solution for many 
is to conduct a county- wide reappraisal of all prop- 
erty under the supervision of the department. By 
this means, eventually uniformity within and 
among counties may be obtained. 

4. Assistance program financed. To implement 
the legislation and to carry out a strong technical 
assistance program in particular, two appropria- 
tions were made available to the Department of 
Revenue, One provided funds which it will use 
primarily for a central office staff of appraisal spe- 


cialists and a field staff to give continuous help and 
consultation to the county tax commissioners, The 
other appropriation will be used mainly to help 
finance a limited number of county-wide reappraisal 
projects, when requested locally, as demonstrations 
of how a scientific assessment system can be estab. 
lished. 


Administrative Action 


; is nothing new or spectacular about the 
Kentucky assessment program. A number of states 
have developed effective machinery to give special 
ized assistance to their local assessors. Kentucky js 
just beginning, and the new legislation sets the 
stage. The plans for administrative follow-through 
are well under way. 

Ihe major premise back of the policy is that since 
local government is the chief beneficiary, local re 
sponsibility should be vigorously encouraged. The 
state administration takes the position that the 
property tax may be made a more effective instru. 
ment of local financing in the long run, but that to 
be more adequate it must be more equitable. The 
keynote of the program is that the state is ready to 
do its part to help local units secure fair and uni- 
form assessments. The state will provide the stand. 
ards and the tools and man-power to show how they 
may be used, but when and how much they will be 
used must depend on local initiative and responsi- 
bility. The program definitely subordinates state 
assessment supervision to assistance and mutual co- 
operation. 

In getting the program organized the Department 
of Revenue has set up what is known as the Local 
Assessment Section, composed of a central staff and 
a field staff. The central staff includes seven special- 
ists, most of whom have been hired, who are experi- 
enced in appraising farms, mines, industrial and 
residential properties, and personalty. One mem- 
ber is a mapping technician. This central staff con- 
stitutes the planning group to develop the stand- 
ards and the tools. One of their first assignments is 
the preparation of a comprehensive manual of as- 
sessment procedures. To expedite preparation and 
to help in the program planning and staff training, 
the department has hired outside consultants. 

The field staff, composed of district representa- 
tives, occupies a strategic position in the organiza- 
tion, The state is divided into eleven districts, one 
of which includes counties which contain the larger 
industrial cities having assessment problems in 
common. The job of the district representatives is 
to understand the local problems and to act so that 
their help will be sought by the county tax com- 
missioners. 

Their primary task is to work with the assessor 

(Continued on Page 248) 
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Assemblyman Ostertag and 


Interstate Cooperation in New York 


By IsABELLE K. SAVELL 


Associate Director, New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation 


IKE ANY other concept 
ol government, 1in- 
terstate cooperation 

is likely to be as effective 
as the people who work 
at it. There is nothing au- 
tomatic about it. In New 
York state it is a vital part 


of state government, its 
importance measured by 
the fact that the Joint 


Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation is 
often referred to as “the 
little state government.” 





It is assigned some of the 

state’s knottiest problems, both interstate and intra- 
state in character, the intrastate assignments being 
made on the sound ground that most, if not all gov- 
ernmental problems are intrastate before they are 
interstate, and that effective interstate cooperation 
begins at home. Thus, the interstate committee has 
been active in formulating intrastate legislation in 
social welfare, pollution, forestry, and many other 
matters, and the very effectiveness of these programs 
within the state gives stimulus and significance to 
interstate efforts and measures. 

Through the years of its existence—and the Inter- 
state Cooperation Committee has been in existence 
in New York since 1935—it has earned a reputation 
for intensive, painstaking work, with the result that 
its recommendations to the legislature are generally 
accepted with little or no debate, and in the vast 
majority of cases are enacted into law. 

In the last legislative session, all of the commit- 
tee’s interstate proposals were enacted by the legis- 
lature and signed by the governor, a record right in 
line with its customary batting average. 

Any undertaking in government as effective as 
this is bound to reflect the committee’s leadership, 
and in New York that leadership has been in the 
hands of the same man almost since the committee’s 
inception. 

One of the original appointees to the interstate 
committee in 1935, Assemblyman Harold C. Oster- 
tag became its chairman the following year and has 
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continued in that post ever since. He had joined the 
American Legislators Association when he was first 
elected to the state legislature, and when the Coun- 
cil of State Governments was formed he became 
one of the original members of its board of man- 
agers. Thus within the state and at the national 
level he has pioneered in the development of inter- 
state cooperation as a working and effective mecha- 
nism of government. 

Assemblyman Ostertag has strong convictions on 
the subject of interstate cooperation, a deep belief 
that states, like communities and _ individuals, 
should do everything possible for themselves, dele- 
gating only those tasks which cannot be done effi- 
ciently or effectively at home. It is a matter of puz- 
zlement to him that the founding fathers left a 
blank spot in the framework of government, pro- 
viding only the most elementary mechanisms for 
interstate cooperation, and giving no stimulus to 
the use even of these. The principles of interstate 
cooperation, he points out, were acted upon with 
the highest success before and during the American 
Revolution, through the mechanism of the Colonial 
Committees of Correspondence. But once the fed- 
eral government was formed, only rudimentary use 
was made of the concept until the 1930's, when the 
headlong trend toward centralization of power in 
the federal government invoked a counterbalancing 
effort on the part of the states to put their houses 
in order and make in fact as in name a strong union 
of strong states. He has worked unceasingly toward 
that objective in New York state, throughout the 
eastern region, and within the Council of State 
Governments. 


New York’s INTERSTATE COOPERATION COMMIT- 
reE, under his leadership, has taken the lead over 
the years in sponsoring regional conferences on sub- 
jects ranging from highway and motor vehicle prob- 
lems to social welfare. In conjunction with the 
Council of State Governments it has sponsored con- 
ferences of states contiguous to New York on such 
relatively limited problems as rabies control; it has 
sponsored annual conferences on highway and mo- 
tor vehicle problems among the states of the region, 
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reaching as far west as Michigan and as far south 
as Virginia. Its migratory farm labor conference, 
held last year, brought together legislators and ad- 
ministrators from states of the entire eastern sea- 
board. Although the results of these conferences are 
admittedly slow in being translated into legislative 
or administrative action, their value in bringing 
together government representatives who are wres- 
tling with common problems is immeasurable. They 
help to give both impetus and perspective to the 
interstate cooperation movement, and, to the extent 
that they remind the states of their strength and 
their responsibilities, they strengthen the entire fab- 
ric of government. 

Assemblyman Ostertag is sensitively aware that 
interstate conferences, like other conferences, are as 
good as the participants make them, and he sees to 
it that the problems under discussion are exhaus- 
tively analyzed by all of the conferees. While agenda 
for the conferences are prepared well in advance, 
to insure that important topics will be covered, very 
few conferees are invited to come with prepared 
addresses. Assemblyman Ostertag has a widely rec- 
ognized gift for getting at the heart of the problems 
which need to be settled, the obstacles in the way 
of settlement, and the steps which can be taken 
either to solve the problems or to move them in the 
direction of a solution. No one nods, because every- 
one is, or may be at any moment involved in the 
discussion, and often a brief observation by a minor 
official may highlight or illuminate a problem 
which a three-quarter-of-an-hour address would 
either gloss over or ignore. 

The conferences develop resolutions epitomizing 
what they believe should be done in the interests 
of interstate cooperation. After the recommenda- 
tions are adopted, Assemblyman Ostertag always 
takes the rostrum for a final plea to legislators and 
administrators alike to “take them home and make 
them work.” 


: RECORD shows that over the years a very large 
number of conference recommendations have been 
translated into laws among the conferring states, 
and that, in many other cases, administrative agree- 
ments have been worked out to achieve the desired 
results of coordinated or uniform action among the 
states. 

Sometimes recommendations are rejected by the 
states for technical reasons, and occasionally they 
run into local opposition, but by and large inter- 
state cooperation has been immeasurably strength- 
ened in this way. 

The New York legislature, through confidence in 
Assemblyman Ostertag and his committee and satis 
faction with achievements in interstate cooperation, 
has been generous in appropriating monies for the 


interstate committee, regarding it as well spent. The 
committee’s appropriation for 1950 amounts to 
$65,000, plus an additional $25,000 appropriated 
for a special study of social welfare problems in the 
State. 

This latter appropriation points up the role 
which the interstate committee has assumed in jp. 
trastate government. Concerned with social welfare 
problems on a regional basis for many years, the 
interstate committee early found that there was 
much which needed attention in the public welfare 
structure of the state itself. Agencies overlapped; 
jurisdictions were sometimes vague. The various re. 
imbursement formulae on which the localities Op- 
erated, in their relations with the state and the fed. 
eral government, would have taxed an Einstein, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey called for a reduction 
of this chaos to some kind of orderly administra- 
tion, and the interstate committee was delegated to 
do the job. It sweated through three years of work. 
and finally came up with a proposal for integration 
of services. The legislature adopted the proposals 
with just one dissenting vote. The job was done in 
1945-46 when welfare caseloads were light. When 
the predicted postwar increase in indigence began 
to be felt, New York’s public welfare system was 
ready for it. 

The committee has now been mandated by the 
legislature to review the fiscal relation of the state 
and the localities in welfare, and also to determine 
whether maximum use is being made of social wel- 
fare resources in rehabilitation and prevention of 
dependency. 


ie COMMITTEE'S work on pollution abatement 
is another instance of making intrastate and inter- 
state progress at the same time. Pollution, as has 
been pointed out many times before, is a peculiarly 
interstate problem. The filth poured into water- 
ways does not stop at state lines, and when streams 
cross state lines downstream sufferers have little 
recourse unless interstate cooperation is actively at 
work on the problem. 

New York has cooperated with its neighbors on 
interstate efforts at pollution abatement for many 
vears. It is a signatory to the Interstate Sanitation 
Compact covering the harbor and contiguous waters 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. It 
has been a member from the beginning of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, 
and has taken the lead in efforts to make the best 
use of these waters. It became a signatory to the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Compact in 
1939 although only small tributaries of the Ohio 
reach into New York; and this year it became a 
signatory to the New England Water Pollution Con- 
trol Compact. 
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Meanwhile it has undertaken with Vermont the 
task of developing the Lake Champlain Basin, in- 
duding the major problem of pollution abatement. 

While the interstate committee was studying, 
recommending, and negotiating these interstate ef- 
forts at pollution abatement over the years, the fact 
became more and more painfully clear that New 
york had no adequate pollution abatement pro- 
gram of its own. Ever since 1903 legislative com- 
mittees have been investigating water pollution in 
the state’s watersheds and recommending compre- 
hensive legislation to deal with the problem, but 
almost without exceptions the recommendations 
died in committee. Because of the committee’s ex- 
tensive work of interstate pollution problems the 
legislature finally mandated it to tackle the prob- 
lem. After three years of study and innumerable 
conferences with all the groups affected, the com- 
mittee formulated a comprehensive proposal for a 
pollution abatement program for the state. The 
record showed forty-five years of legislative con- 
troversy on the subject, with few substantial gains, 
and Assemblyman Ostertag took his proposals into 
the 1949 session of the legislature, girded for battle. 
The bill passed both houses, however, without a 
single dissenting vote, and on April 20 was signed 
by the governor. New York’s intrastate pollution 
abatement program can now go forward, therefore, 
along with the interstate program, and the years 
ahead should show substantial progress in restoring 
to cleanliness the Empire State’s great waterways. 


= EFFECTIVE gains are, of course, no accident. 
Assemblyman Ostertag has a technique. Like genius, 
it is composed of approximately 99 per cent perspi- 
ration and 1 per cent inspiration. But that 1 per 
cent is the crux of the matter. 

Confronted with a tough legislative problem, As- 
semblyman Ostertag customarily calls in representa- 
tives of all the groups concerned, and invites them 


to become advisory members of the committee. He 


always draws in the heads of the state’s administra- 
tive departments which will be affected, as well as 
the technicians and fieldmen in the lower echelons, 
and in addition he brings in representatives of local 
government and also of private groups which will 
be concerned. 

In the case of the pollution abatement undertak- 
ing, he appointed as advisory members the president 
of Associated Industries of New York, Inc., and also 
the New York head of the Izaak Walton League. 
On the Social Welfare Committee are not only the 
commissioner and several subordinates in the state’s 
Department of Social Welfare but, in addition, the 
commissioners of health, education, and mental 
hygiene, representatives of the employment services, 
economists, representatives of local government, and 


many others. Members of the Forestry Committee 
—an area in which the interstate committee has 
achieved considerable progress, include representa- 
tives of the lumbermen’s associations and also of 
the Society for the Preservation of the Adirondacks. 
Thus it goes in all the areas where the committee 
works. The divergent viewpoints inherent in all 
matters of great public import and interest are har- 
monized around a conference table where, under 
Assemblyman Ostertag’s leadership, the spotlight 
is focussed unwaveringly on the question: What is in 
the best interest, and what steps can we take to 
move toward that objective? In such an atmosphere 
of goodwill, and under a leader who is patently 
grinding nobody’s axe, it is generally possible to 
hammer out solutions to even the knottiest govern- 
mental problems. Bitter opponents get to know 
each other and sweat their way toward a common 
meeting ground. The record shows that it works. 

Assemblyman Ostertag employs one other device 
which has been of great value in stimulating inter- 
state cooperation. During the summer of each year, 
well before the legislative session the following 
January, he canvasses the heads of all state depart- 
ments and agencies, for developing problems of an 
interstate nature, in the solution of which the com- 
mittee might be helpful. Sometimes only a minor 
piece of legislation is needed to bring the state’s 
laws into conformance with those of neighboring 
states, and thus to remove one more source of inter- 
state friction. Sometimes the committee acts as 
catalyst between the appropriate administrative de- 
partment of New York and a neighboring state, 
where a governmental matter causing friction can 
be cleared up through administrative action. Some- 
times problems requiring extensive research are 
brought to the committee’s attention, and the eco- 
nomic advisory committee, a group within the inter- 
state committee composed of economists and other 
technicians and experts inside and outside the state 
government, is put to work to find the answers. 
Occasionally the problem is such as to require the 
appointment of a special committee within the 
interstate committee and the employment of spe- 
cialists to make the necessary investigations over a 
period of several years. Sometimes the problem 
calls for a full-scale regional conference. 


) & is difficult to find in the personal history of As- 
semblyman Ostertag the illustrative incident to ex- 
plain why he is widely regarded as one of New 
York’s most useful legislators. He was born in Attica, 


‘a small village in upstate New York (pop. 2,379) 


near Buffalo, and he still makes his home there. One 

of his first jobs was as a file clerk for the New York 

Central—a job which kept him at work twelve hours 
(Concluded on Page 249) 








Texoma: Symbol of Cooperation 


By H. D. DopcEeNn 


Executive Secretary, Texas State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission 


ECIPROCAL legislation enacted by the legislatures 
of Texas and Oklahoma, affecting the fish- 
ing regulations on Lake Texoma, is a dem- 

onstration of interstate cooperation which will de- 
light thousands of fishermen who visit Lake ‘Texoma 
each year. 

Lake Texoma, appropriately named by a con- 
traction of the names of the two states, is situated 
on the Red River, approximately four miles from 
the city of Denison, Texas, and two and one-half 
miles west of Highway 75, connecting that city and 
Durant, Oklahoma. This lake is impounded by an 
earthen dam, with a maximum height of 165 feet 
and a length of 15,200 feet. It contains a total of 
g5,000 surface acres of water at normal pool level, 
and has a shoreline of approximately 1,250 miles. 

Since the south bank of the Red River forms the 
boundary between Texas and Oklahoma, creation 
of this large impoundment caused a portion of the 
lake to extend into both states, bringing about a 
mutual problem in fisheries management and a need 
for cooperative action in the matter of open sea- 
sons, bag limits, and fishing license requirements. 
Enabling legislation, especially on the subject of 
license requirements, was most imperative, since no 
authority was held by either the conservation de- 
partment of Texas or of Oklahoma regulating 
license fees. 

Late in 1947, Governor Turner of Oklahoma and 
Governor Jester of Texas each named a com- 
mission of five members who were charged with the 
responsibility of working together toward joint rec- 
ommendations for uniform fishing license require- 
ments of persons fishing on this lake. The commis- 
sion named by Governor Jester was composed of 
three business men and sportsmen and two members 


of the state legislature, They were Joe Cooper and 
Walter W. Lechner of Dallas, A. G. McRae of Deni. 
son, Senator Charles R. Jones, and Representative 
C. C. Gardner. The commission named by Gover. 
nor Turner was composed of Kelly Debusk, director 
of the Oklahoma Game and Fish Commission, com. 
mission member O. H. Lachemeyer, and three mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma legislature, Senator Raymond 
Gary, Senator Joe B. Cobb, and Representative 
Keith Cartwright. 

‘Two meetings of this special commission were 
necessary before completion of its recommendations 
The first was held in Durant, Oklahoma, in Janu- 
ary, 1948, where preliminary plans were laid. A 
meeting in Tishomingo, Oklahoma, followed in 
March, 1948, where more complete details and rec- 
ommendations were agreed upon. The plan recom- 
mended that a single Lake Texoma fishing license 
be required of all persons desiring fishing privileges 
on the entire lake area. Residents of either Okla- 
homa or Texas, however, should not be required to 
hold such license when fishing only on that portion 
of the lake lying within their own state. 

The revenue derived from issuance of the Lake 
Texoma fishing license is to be divided between the 
two states in accordance with the amount of water 
area lying within them, the estimated area being 
go per cent in Texas and 70 per cent in Oklahoma, 
Upon the basis of this recommendation, Senators 
Gary of Oklahoma and Jones of Texas sponsored 
measures in their respective legislatures to put the 
reciprocal agreement into operation. Both measures 
have now been enacted into law, and under their 
terms the Wildlife Conservation departments of the 
two states are given the authority and responsibility 
of placing the acts in operation. 
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Judicial Reform in New Jersey 
(Continued from Page 236) 


past twenty years. With the assistance of the in- 
defatigable administrative director of the courts, 
Mr. Willard G. Woelper, the chief justice has lived 
up to the augury of his appointment. At all times, 
it should be noted, the executive and legislative de- 
yartments were most cooperative in passing many 
implementing statutes. Me 

As administrative head of the courts, the chief 
justice has the power to assign judges of the Su- 
perior Court from one division, or part, to another 
“as need appears.” County Court judges may also 
be assigned temporarily to assist in other counties, 
or even with the trial of Superior Court cases. Simi- 
larly, Superior Court judges may be assigned to aid 
a County Court having an unusually heavy calen- 
dar. The operations center in administering the 
new judicial system is the Administrative Office of 
the Courts, presided over by the administrative di- 
rector. To him is delegated the myriad of mechani- 
cal details encountered in setting up and maintain- 
ing an efficiently functioning judicial machine. 
Important in the day-to-day operation of the courts 
are the statistics compiled and collated by the ad- 
ministrative director from the weekly and monthly 
reports required to be filed by every trial judge in 
the state, disclosing in general the number and type 
of causes heard, their disposition, the number of 
cases newly commenced, and the number of cases 
still awaiting hearing and disposition. Similar re- 
ports of the work of the Appellate Division and the 
Supreme Court are also filed, Thus, the state of the 
calendar and the work of an individual court or 
group of courts may be ascertained accurately at 
any given moment; early warning of dangerous 
backlogs developing is given; and a determination 
is made as to what judge needs assistance, the ex- 
tent of assistance necessary, and the judge or judges 
who can best be spared to render such assistance. 

By and large, the judges of all the courts have 
risen to the challenge of their historic roles as pio- 
neers in the great effort to provide the people of 
New Jersey the best possible administration of jus- 
tice. Statistics, impersonal but impressive, attest to 
the results of their labors in fashioning the rules of 
court, in putting in long hours, in minimizing mis- 
understandings of the new procedures, in assisting 
the bar by published articles, addresses, and par- 
ticipation in discussions at bar association functions 
and in judicial conferences. 


The Record 


Waar is the record of the present courts during 
their first year of operation? A comparative analysis 


of the performance of the state’s courts from Sep- 
tember 15, 1948, to June go, 1949, with comparable 
periods of the old courts was recently made public 
by the administrative director of the courts. It gives 
an excellent indication as to the working of judicial 
reform and is more eloquent than any general opin- 
ions on the subject which might be expressed. Here 
is the record: 

The Supreme Court. The court heard oral argu- 
ments in and decided 203 appeals, constituting 
every case that was ready before the summer recess. 
The average time from date of argument to date of 
decision was only twenty-seven days. The shortest 
time was seven days, the longest, seventy-seven days. 
During a comparable period, the old court of Errors 
and Appeals disposed of 135 appeals, only 94 of 
which were orally argued. Average time from sub- 
mission of the case to its decision was 105, days. The 
shortest time on any appeal was 6g days, the long- 
est 265 days. The new Supreme Court increased the 
number of appeals decided by 50 per cent and 
decreased the average time from submission io de- 
cision by 74 per cent. 

The Appellate Division of the Superior Court. 
The Appellate Division heard 268 appeals and 
rendered decisions in all of them before the judges 
left for their vacations, Average time for disposition 
of an appeal in this court was thirty days. The 
shortest period was three days, the longest 109. In 
a comparable period, the former Supreme Court 
disposed of 141 cases in an average time of 111 days 
each, with only seventy-seven cases orally argued, 
the rest being submitted on briefs. Thus, the Appel- 
late Division disposed of 70 per cent more cases 
than the former Supreme Court in 27 per cent of 
the average time per case. 

Combining the results of the two Appellate 
Courts, the records show that the present Supreme 
Court and the Appellate Division, with a total of 
thirteen judges, disposed of 442 appeals in an aver- 
age of twenty-nine days each; the former Supreme 
Court and Court of Errors and Appeals, composed 
of sixteen judges, in a comparable period disposed 
of 276 cases in an average time of 108 days. In its 
first year of operation the present appellate system 
disposed of 60 per cent more appeals in 73 per cent 
less time as compared with its predecessor. 

The Superior Court— Chancery Division. From 
September 15, 1948, to June 30, 1949, the Chancery 
Division, with only six judges part of the time and 
seven for the remainder, disposed of 3,032 general 
equity cases as against 3,749 handled by ten vice- 
chancellors of the old Chancery Court. The six 
judges who sat throughout the term each heard an 
average of 152 cases as against the average of 46 
per judge in 1947—1948—an increase of 2g0 per cent. 
Indicating that this part of the court was well 
abreast of its work is the fact that most of 449 cases 
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pending on June go were instituted in the first six 
months of this year, with ninety-nine started during 
April, May, and June. Practically all cases heard 
had been determined before the summer recess. 

The matrimonial part of the Chancery Division, 
with seven full time judges and part of the time of 
another, tried 5,572 cases with an average of 697 
cases per judge, as against an average of 594 cases 
per judge under the old system. In addition, these 
judges heard 3,886 motions, an average of 486 per 
judge. 

The Superior Court— Law Division. Thirteen 
judges (one of whom was absent more than six 
months due to illness) disposed of 7,673 cases as 
against 3,878 in the same comparable period by 
thirteen judges of the former courts of similar juris- 
diction, an increase of 98 per cent in cases disposed 
of by the new court. On September 15, 1948, the 
new judges of this division inherited a backlog of 
6,649 cases and 5,629 new cases were added during 
the nine months ending June go. Of the total of 
4,605 now on the list (2,045 less than on September 
15, 1948) only 258 originated prior to January 1, 
1948; 1,292 cases were started during the first six 
months of 1948, 1,436 during the last six months; 
931 were instituted from January 1 to March 341, 
1949, and 683 from April 1 to June go, This com- 
pares with the backlog of 6,649 cases le ft over by the 
old system, of which 1,475 cases had been started 
prior to 1947, some as far back as 1937. On June 
30, every judge of the Law Division had disposed 
of all motions heard; every case tried except two 
which had been heard on June 28 and June 29 re 
spectively, had been decided. 

The County Courts. The County Court judges 
disposed of 4,135 between September 15, 1948, and 
June 30, 1949, compared with 2,332 by the old 
Courts of Common Pleas—an increase of 77 per cent. 
Here, too, the effort to dispose of long-pending 
cases was successful. Whereas on September 15, 
1948, out of a backlog of 2,872 cases, 511 dated 
back prior to 1947, some as far back as 1935, on 
June 30, 1949, only 168 went beyond January 1, 
1948. 

As of June 30, thirty-one of the thirty-five County 
Court judges had disposed of every case heard, and 
the other four judges had undisposed only 5 of 
their cases. 

Comparable figures for the inferior courts under 
the old system are not available. 

In conclusion, as indicative of how well New Jer 
sey’s court reform has worked, we quote from Ad 
ministrative Director Woelper’s report: 

“The combined record of the Law Division of the 


Superior Court and the County Courts for the 
period from September 15th, 1948, to June goth, 
1949, compared to the record of their predecessor 
courts, is indicative of the efficiency of New Jersey's 
present court structure. The former Supreme Court, 
the Circuit Court, the Courts of Common Pleas, for 
the corresponding period of 1947-1948, disposed of 
6,210 cases, while the two new trial courts replacing 
them disposed of 11,808 cases—an increase of go 
per cent.’ 
By: is with pardonable pride that the state adverts 
“Jersey Justice” under its reformed judicial 
system. 


Improving Local Assessments 
in Kentucky 


(Continued from Page 242) 

and, when necessary, to call in the specialists to aid 
in solving the more difficult problems. They will be 
a channel through which the centrally developed 
standards and procedures may be effectively ap- 
plied. The money spent on good methods and tools 
might be largely wasted if the assessors were not 
shown how to use them. Part of this staff is hired 
and is now being given special training so that in 
1950 the field unit will be a going concern. 

I'he year 1950 will be an orientation period. Un- 
der the calendar change, there will not be another 
assessment until January 1, 1951. The election of 
county tax commissioners will be held this Novem- 
ber, and the August primary has already indicated 
there will be a large turnover. A large crop of new 
commissioners will require an intensive informa 
tional program to get ready for the new assessment. 
The department’s immediate effort is directed 
toward having some of the essential assessing tools 
ready for use by that time. 

Public support is vital to the success of the pro- 
gram and the department expects to rely heavily on 
local officials and advisory committees of local citi- 
zens to help work out the details. The belief is that 
a cooperative venture will produce results more 
slowly but more surely for the long run. 

In closing his message to the legislature, Gover- 
nor Clements said, “Under this program, as it 
emerges, inequality in assessments will be gradually 
eliminated and fairer treatment accorded taxpayers. 

The inequities of forty years will not be elim- 
inated overnight, but you and I will have faced 
this problem—you and I will have made it possible 
for progress to be made and better government to 
be achieved,” 
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Texas State Fair 
(Continued from Page 239) 


Some twenty hard working committees assist the 
oficials with the planning and execution of the pro- 
gram for each year’s fair. The personnel of these 
committees, in the main, is made up of business 
and civic leaders from Dallas. Other leaders from 
all sections of the state serve and give advice and 
assistance when called upon. 

This fair has literally become the “Show Window 
of the Southwest.” Buyers, sellers, exhibitors, and 
those who just come to see make their trip to Dallas 
aad the fair a combination of business and pleasure. 
The businessmen and civic leaders of Dallas know 
and appreciate the opportunities the State Fair af- 
fords them. The tens of thousands of out-of-town 
with Dallas merchants. hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. They take home with them 
their purchases and memories of a wonderful visit 
to the fair. The hustle and bustle of the crowds, the 
friendly greetings from busy merchants, the ability 
of the city to take care of its visitors, the glamour 
and color of a city in a festive mood, and the thrill 
that comes from attending America’s greatest fai 
are but a few of the reasons why the annual visit 
is planned a year in advance. : 
leaders meet and greet old 
The newest creations 
in many fields are on display, and millions of eyes 
and ears are on the alert to see and hear everything 
A fair visitor just 


visitors leave 


Business and civic 
friends and make new ones. 


that has been planned for them. 
doesn’t want to miss a thing. 

Public participation has made the State Fair of 
Texas, and it in turn has given to Texas and the 
ereat Southwest a feeling that this is “our fair, we'll 
be missed if we fail to attend.’ It has become a 
common meeting place for the region it serves. The 
state fair is an Outstanding example of what plan- 
ning with a vision can mean to a City, state, and 
Teamwork between leaders of business, 
agriculture, and industry, and the fair 
officials has developed a winner. They can well be 
proud of their accomplishments, but like all good 
Texans, they will tell you that each succeeding fair 
must be “bigger and better, and you must see it to 
believe it.” 

Ihe late Governor Beauford H. 
up thus what the fair means to Texas: 


region. 
commerce, 


Jester summed 


“The people of Texas have never faltered, and as 
her farmers, ranchers, industrialists, and merchants 
have guided the destinies of so great an empire to 
this pinnacle of phenomenal accomplishments, so 
is this generation gloriously carrying on the torch 
to even better things to come. 

“Proudly each year, for two weeks, in the fall at 
harvest time, these people of Texas present their 


state on parade at the State Fair of Texas. Here 
the youth of the farm, the ranch, and the city find 
the inspiration for fine citizenship and happiness.” 


Assemblyman Ostertag 
(Continued from Page 245) 


a day, seven days a week. Ambitious, he registered 
for a night school business course on top of this, 
and for several months worked and studied almost 
around the clock. 

When World War I broke out he enlisted in the 
infantry, not, he says with refreshing candor, be- 
cause of an excess of patriotism, but because he was 
so fed up with the grind of schooling plus his job. 

Like many another soldier, he decided that if 
democracy was worth fighting for abroad, it was 
worth working for at home; and when he returned 
to this country he threw himself into community 
activities. He became president of the Attica Cham- 
ber of Commerce, commander of the local American 
Legion, a member of the board of managers of his 
county hospital. He came to know many of the 
civic leaders of his area, and when a vacancy oc- 
curred in the State Assembly they recommended 
him, and the county political organization accepted 
their recommendation. That was in 1932, and he 
has remained in the Assembly ever since. He has 
been sought occasionally as a candidate for the state 
senate, the legislature’s upper house but, an infan- 
tryman at heart, he prefers the Assembly and his 
role as head of the interstate movement in which 
he so deeply believes. 

He has no illusion that interstate cooperation will 
become a meaningful force in government over- 
night. He recognizes that state governments by and 
large took a beating during the depression and that 
some of them still find it easier to look to Wash- 
ington to solve their problems than to tackle them 
themselves. 

He knows that as long as the average pay of 
legislators (but not in New York) is about what a 
relief client would get, the state legislators will be 
a limited group, and their eagerness to assume full 
responsibility in the federal-state-local scheme of 
things will be restricted. 

He believes, nevertheless, that strong state govern- 
ments and smoothly functioning interstate coopera- 
tion are essential counterbalances to centralization. 
He thinks that the active prosecution of that faith 
is more than a compelling interest: in today’s world 
it is a necessity. 

‘“‘We must act boldly, constructively, and coopera- 
tively,” he once reminded an interstate conference, 
“or one day we may find that there is no need for 
us to act at all.” 














FISCAL YEAR, POPULATION, AND 
INCOME PAYMENTS, BY STATES 


(Compiled by Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 








State 





Total. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida. 


Georgia 
Idaho. 

Illinois . 
Indiana 


lowa.. 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada. 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 


New Mexico. 
New York... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee . 


Texas 
Utah.. 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


| 


| Income payments 


armed forces overseas to individuals! 


1948 ‘en : 1947 


Date of close 
of fiscal year | July 1, 1948 | April 1, 1940 ~— 


} (C cent 
(estimatec ensus ichange 


Amount Per Amount 


(millions) |capita) (millions) 





2131,006,184 


|2145,250,000 | 10.9 | 2g904.126 2$1,.408) 2$187,408 
| 
| Sept. 30, 1948 2,901 ,000 2,832,961 | 2.4 | 2,585 891 2,392 
June 30, 1949 704,000 499,261 40.9 823 1,168 731 
| Tone 30, 1949 1,937,000 1,949,387 6 1,672 863 1,437 
| June 30, 1949 10,354,000 6,907 ,387 49.9 17,099 1,651 16,256 
| June 30, 1949 1,199,000 1,123,296 | 6.8 1,713 | 1,429 1,656 
| June 30, 1949 1,989,000 1,709,242 16.4 3,381 1.700 3.193 
June 30, 1949 300,000 266,505 | 12.7 522 1.741 472 
‘June 30, 1949 2,430,000 1,897,414 | 28.1 2,762 | 1,137 2,655 
| June 30, 1949 3,167,000 3,123,723 1.4 3.076 971 2,904 
| June 30, 1949 586,000 524,873 | 11.6 734 | 1,252 685 
| June 30, 1949 8,348,000 7,897,241 5.7 15,167 | 1,817 13,449 
| June 30, 1949 3,917,000 3,427,796 | 14.3 5,494 | 1,403 4,886 
June 30, 1949 2.612.000 2,538,268 2.9 3.895 1.491 2.934 
June 30, 1949 1,895,000 1,801,028 5.2 2,446 | 1,291 2,473 
June 30, 1949 2,856,000 2,845,627 4 2,596 909 2,356 
June 30, 1949 2,591,000 2,363,880 9.6 2,597 | 1,002 2,315 
June 30, 1949 898,000 847 ,226 6.0 1,094 | 1,219 1,018 
June 30, 1949 2,155,000 1,821,244 18.3 3,116 1,546 2,911 
| June 30, 1949 4,638,000 4,316,721 7.4 6.997 1.509 6.586 
June 30, 1949 6,216,000 5,256,106 18.3 9,223 1,484 8,646 
June 30, 1949 2,934,000 2.792.300 5.1 3,970 1.353 3,508 
| June 30, 1949 2,114,000 2,183,796 3.2 1,603 758 1,428 
| June 30, 1949 3,892,000 3.784.664 2.8 5.278 1.356 4.643 
| June 30, 1949 511,000 559.456 8.6 915 1.791 818 
June 30, 1949 1.283.000 1,315,834 2.5 1,890 1.473 1,583 
| June 30, 1949 164,000 110,2- 49.0 275 1.679 259 
June 30, 1949 523,000 491,524 6.4 659 1,261 617 
June 30, 1949 4,768,000 4,160,165 14.6 7,181 1.605 6.665 
| June 30, 1949 571,000 531,818 7.4 643 | 1,125 574 
March31,1949 14,231,000 13,479,142 | 5.6 27,378 1,891 25,211 
| June 30, 1949 3,798,000 3,571,623 6.3 3,531 930 3,314 
June 30, 1949 582,000 641,935 9.3 858 1,473 895 
| $Dec. 31, 1948 7,842,000 6,907 612 13.5 12.136 1.548 10.945 
| June 30, 1949 2.295.000 2.336.434 1.8 2.361 1,029 2.191 
June 30, 1949 1.639.000 1,089,684 50.4 2,134 1,302 1,984 
May 31, 1949 | 10,478,000 9.900.180 5.8 15,126 1.444 14,009 
June 30, 1949 745,000 713,346 4.4 1,165 1,564 1,111 
June 30, 1949 1,982,000 1.899.804 4.3 1.714 865 1.539 
| June 30, 1949 611,000 642,961 4.9 963 | 1.577 79) 
June 30, 1949 3.179.000 2.915.841 9.0 | 3,036 955 2,815 
| 
Aug. 31, 1948 7,371,000 6,414,824 | 14.9 | 8,788 | 1,192 8,273 
June 30, 1949 670,000 550.310 21.7 825 1,231 773 
June 30, 1949 363.000 359.231 1.0 446 1.229 418 
June 30, 1949 3.051.000 2,677,773 13.9 3,326 1,159 3.050 
March31,1949 2.463.000 1.736.191 41.9 3.578 1.453 3.345 
June 30, 1949 1,911,000 1,901,974 5 2,166 | 1,133 1,960 
June 30, 1949 3.300.000 3.137.587 5.2 4.763 1.443 4.349 
Sept. 30, 1948 285,000 250,742 | 13.6 | 426 1,494 386 








‘Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1949. Estimated income payments are for calendar years; 


the 1947 figures have been revised. 
*Does not include data for the District of Columbia. 
‘Fiscal year changed to July 1—June 30 basis, effective July 1, 1949. 
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Federal Aid in Disasters.—Congress in 1947 passed 
Public Law 233 providing that surplus property could 
be made available to aid stricken localities whenever 
major disasters occurred. Since enactment of this law 
twenty-eight different states, upon the request of their 
overnors, have been aided in overcoming effects of flood, 
tornadoes, hurricanes, explosion, fire, and blizzard. Since 
depletion of war surplus property, however, the law has 
lost most of its usefulness. 

Disaster relief activities are complex and cannot be 
met adequately by uncoordinated activities. For this rea- 
son several states have developed definite disaster plans 
to assure most effective utilization of state assistance to 
local authorities in disaster areas. Likewise, a plan has 
been developed at the federal level to permit federal 
agencies to work in an orderly fashion with each other 
and with state and local governments in alleviating ef- 
fects of disasters. This plan is embodied in S.2415, intro- 
duced by Senator Cordon and forty-one others. The bill 
provides that federal assistance is to be available only 
after the governor of a state certifies the need for assist- 
ance under the act and when the President determines 
such assistance is warranted. Federal agencies are 
authorized: 1. to utilize or lend their equipment, sup- 
plies, facilities and personnel to state and local govern- 
ments: 2. to distribute food, medicine, and other con- 
sumable supplies; 3. to donate surplus equipment and 
supplies; and 4. to perform work essential for preserva- 
tion of life and property, such as clearing wreckage, 
making emergency repairs and temporary replacements 
of public facilities, and making contributions to state 
and local governments for this purpose. 

The President is authorized to make grants to local 
governments for restoring or replacing public facilities. 
Such grants are not to exceed 50 per cent of the total 
cost except where the President finds the fiscal resources 
of the local government are insufficient to defray half 
the cost. In determining the fiscal resources of the local 
government, consideration is to be given to the impair- 
ment of the taxing base, borrowing authority, and the 
availability of aid from the state. Grants made under 
this section could be used to qualify for other federal 
grants which are conditioned upon state or local partici- 
pation in financing the work. 


Federal Aid for School Construction.—The Senate 
Labor Committee has favorably reported an amended 
version of $.2317, which would authorize appropriation 
of $5. million for payments to the states to assist them in 
surveying their exact school-facilities requirements for a 
long range construction program. Although the com. 
mittee expressed its opposition to a permanent school 
construction program providing for direct federal-local 
operation, or the general policy of granting funds by ad- 
ministrative discretion without an objective formula, it 
recognized that the federal government has a special re- 
sponsibility to assist certain localities in construction of 


school facilities te accommodate increased enroll- 
ments resulting from specific federal activities. 
Accordingly, the bill provides temporary authority for 
the commissioner of education, when he determines 
there exists or impends in any school district an acute 
shortage of any school facilities due to federal activities, 
to utilize such funds as may be appropriated to make 
grants to school agencies for construction of school facili- 
ties. Amount of the grant is to be proportionate to the 
federal responsibility, as determined by the commis- 
sioner, in cooperation with the respective state agency, 
the school agency involved, and the federal department 
whose activities created or aggravated a shortage of 
school facilities. In those instances where the local school 
agency may not be able even to meet its share of the 
cost, the commissioner of education is authorized to con- 
struct the necessary facilities and make them available 
to the school district. 

While the full committee as “an expediency” deleted 
provisions in the original bill for federal grants for a 
long range school construction program, it noted 
that the formula and administrative arrangements pro- 
posed would be desirable in a future bill. The com- 
mittee report said in part: “Present estimates indicate 
that the state and local school systems of the nation are 
confronted with the problem of providing approxi- 
mately 450,000 new classrooms and related facilities in 
order to house the public elementary and secondary 
schools satisfactorily. This number equals approximately 
one-half of the total number of classrooms now in use. 
The cost of such a program has been estimated at be- 
tween $7 billion and $10 billion. Tentative estimates by 
states set the figure at $7 billion for the next five years. 
. . » Today the nation finds itself in a situation which 
threatens to become chaotic. The need for federal action 
is urgent.” 

H.R.3829 has been passed by the House and reported 
favorably to the Senate. It would provide assistance to 
local school agencies over-burdened with war-ineurred 
enrollments where such agencies had received similar 
assistance during a prior year. To continue this tem- 
porary program, appropriations of $7.5 million for the 
next fiscal year would be authorized. 


Hospital Construction Grants.—The Senate has passed 
S.614 to amend and liberalize the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. The program would be extended an 
additional four years until June go, 1955. The annual 
authorization for appropriations for grants to the states 
would be increased from the present $75 million to $150 
million, beginning with the fiscal year ending June go, 
1950. The federal share of the construction costs would 
be changed from a flat one-third to the states’ allotment 
percentage which ranges from 33% per cent to 75 per 
cent, depending on relative per capita income. This 
would have the overall effect of raising the federal 
matching share from one-third to approximately one- 
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half. The Surgeon General would be authorized to with- 
hold federal aid from a state if it was not providing ade- 
quate funds for administration of the state plan. The 
Public Health Service would be authorized to conduct 
or to make grants for research, experiments, and dem- 
onstrations relating to the development, utilization, and 
coordination of hospital services, facilities, and resources. 

The House Interstate Commerce Committee has or 
dered reported H.R.5903 which has much the same ob- 
jectives as the Senate bill. It, however, contains a new 
philosophy not previously found in grant-in-aid 
programs. Not only would there be equalization be- 
tween the states through variable grants based on need, 
but, in order to get even greater equalization, the states 
would be permitted at their option to vary the propor- 
tion of federal grants to different hospital projects 
within a state. Where the state agency desires to vary 
the federal share between projects in the state it may set 
this share at between one-third and two-thirds of the 
project cost. If a state wishes to adopt this policy it must 
submit standards which provide equitably for variation 
between projects or classes of projects on the basis of 
economic status of areas, relative need for additional 
hospital facilities, and other relevant factors. These 
standards must be approved by the surgeon general be- 
fore variation of the federal share as between projects 
will be sanctioned. Some states may wish to set the fed- 
eral share at less than the maximum allowable in order 
to use their federal allotment to help build a larger 
number of hospitals. This might be particularly true of 
those states which have developed programs for state-aid 
for hospital construction. The factor relied upon to as- 
sure wise use of federal funds is that the state’s total 
allotment is fixed. 

* 

Local Public Health Grants.—The Senate has passed 
§.522 which would establish another grant-in-aid pro 
gram in the health field. Objective is to assist the states 
and their local subdivisions in establishment and 
maintenance of full-time local health units equipped 
and staffed to provide basic public health services. The 
grants to the states would be variable, based on relative 
financial need. During the hearings on the proposal the 
Association of States and Territorial Health Officers 
testified in support of the bill. The present Public 
Health Service Act contains a provision for grants to 
assist the states and their local subdivisions in establish- 
ing and maintaining public health services of a general 
nature. The amendment to the present law proposed in 
this bill would require state plans for public health serv- 
ice grants to set forth two distinct programs, one for the 
service to be performed by the states and one for that by 
local public health units. The committee said it “is 
aware that the provisions of this bill have the effect of 
adding an additional category to the existing grant-in 
aid structure in the public health field, and the com 
mittee is not unsympathetic to proposals for simplifica- 
tion of the present over-all grant structure. However, it 
is the consensus of the committee that enactment of this 
bill would result in little, if any, difficulty administra- 
tively and that it would not intensify accounting prob- 
lems or lead to any substantial administrative expense 
attributable to the categorization of the local unit pro- 
gram. It is believed that the immediate need for exten- 









sion of local health units transcends the general admj 
istrative problem involved in revision of the over 
grant structure and that the latter should not be take 
up in the present measure.” The House Committee op 
Interstate Commerce is considering a companion bie 
H.R.5865, favorably reported to it by a subcommittee, 
































































Grant for Industrial Safety.—S.1439 has been fayg 
ably reported to the Senate, proposing a new grant-ine 
aid program to assist the states in establishing and maj 
taining safe working conditions in industry. The comm 
mittee observed that “state inspection resources are ip 
adequate to assure compliance with even minimum safepy 
standards established by law. Beyond all else, the persi 
tent annual casualty lists in industry are proof enough 
to the committee that present state efforts must be . 
plemented.” State plans are to be approved by the secre 
tary of labor. They may include not only enforcement 
but safety educational and promotional activities, ag 
features of an industrial health program. Funds are i 
be apportioned among the states on the basis of number 
of wage earners, special hazards in industries, cost of 
effective administration, and the financial needs of the 
states. The federal share is not to exceed three-fourthy 
and the annual allotment to each state shall not be legs 
than $15,000. Appropriations to make payments to the: 
states under approved plans would be authorized. 


Inventory of Proposed Public Works.—Interest hag 
increased recently in preparing for possible expansion of 
public works activities in event of a depression. The 
Senate has passed S.J.Res.136 calling on all federal 
agencies to report on all public works projects undef 
consideration, but for which construction funds have not) 
been made available. Included among such projects aré 
airports, roads, hospitals, and schools to be constructed 
with grant-in-aid funds. The inventory is to include estix 
mates of the cost to the federal government for construe 
tion of such projects and estimates of the cost for come 
pleting plans to the point where construction can begimy 


Government Revenue.—General! revenue of all levels) 
of government totalled $57.3 billion in 1948, according 
recent Census Bureau study. Total revenue) 
amounted to $390 per person, of which the federal gow 
ernment received $278, the states $68, and local govern 
Revenue of state governments rose 18 pé 
cent from the 1947 level. State governments receiveds 
$10,025, million, of which $1,439 million was aid fro 
the federal government. The states paid $3,167 million} 
in aid to local governments, leaving $6,858 million @ 
revenue for the states’ own use. 
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Unemployment Areas.—The President has asked all 
cabinet officers and heads of the larger agencies to help 
concentrate federal procurement and construction a@ 
tivities and grant and loan programs in areas where) 
extraordinary unemployment develops. Such a program 
can be expected to have only very limited results unless 
legislation is enacted to change the provisions under 
which grants are made or government buying is doné 





